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result in destroying independent thought and in robbing the Comintern
discussions of much of their value.'
Such rebellion against the principles of International Communism was
intolerable, and the Comintern set to work, partly through the agency of
the Young Communist League in Britain, to undermine the British Party
leadership. It was successful and in November 1929 the Communist Party
of Great Britain abandoned the principle of free open elections for the
Central Committee, and instituted the system of the panel Only the
names of those put on the panel by a reliable Commission were put up
for election. The rebels had lost and the Party was now completely ruled
through the agency of Dutt, Pollitt and William Rust. To the latter, in
spite of the fact that he had never been a journalist, was entrusted the task
of starting the Daily Worker. Stalin's grip was now secure.
Having broken with the Trade Union Congress, the Communists set
up 'struggle committees' and 'strike committees', and against Pollitt's
advice the Communist Party of Great Britain were directed by the
Comintern to organize an independent Seamen's Union. It was a com-
plete failure. The Party then turned its attention to the unemployed.
True to accepted Communist principles they cared little about securing
relief for the misery of the workless, but were anxious mainly to consoli-
date the National Unemployed Workers' Committee into a revolutionary
organization. All these attempts failed because, as one of their leaders
frankly confessed, the workers were not interested in gaining power, but -
only in obtaining better conditions of employment. The Minority Move-
ment began to disintegrate.
In 1933 it suited Russia's international policy to introduce the tactics
of the Popular Front. Once again the Labour Party rejected advances
from the Communists and similar approaches to the Independent Labour
Party were rebuffed, largely because of the obvious fact of Russian dic-
tatorship over the whole Communist movement. Amongst the intellec-
tuals and young idealists, the policy of the Popular Front paid dividends,
since the fear of Fascism was strong in their minds at this time. The
membership of the Young Communist League grew to two thousand by
1935. This expansion was helped considerably by the establishment of
Left Book Shops, and it is a little ironical that a great impetus to Com-
munism should have been given by the Left Book Club, established by
Victor Gollancz, who himself was far from being a Communist. The
Party also gained added strength as a result of the Spanish Civil War and
the natural admiration of the young for the idealists of the International
Brigade, organized by the Comintern to support the Republicans. This